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Probably no other mineral, unless it is gold, has as much 
drama attached to it as oil. It has started people on 
prospecting ventures all over the world; and if oil hap- 
pened to be found, it practically stampeded people who 
rushed to the area, drilled the wells, founded cities over- 
night, made and lost fortunes. Modern industry, trans- 
portation, chemistry, and mass production depend on it. 
Wars are won by those who have it and lost by those 
without it. It is the lifeblood of a complex economy. No 
one can adequately describe the dependence of a modern 
nation on this most versatile mineral. 

Although Illinois did not experience the drama of oil 
as notably as did Texas or Oklahoma, the difference was 
only in degree. Gushers were discovered, competitive 
drilling started, speculation in land and leases followed. 
The first oil production began about 1886 near Litchfield 
in an area which yielded some oil until about 1903. In 
1905, a well was drilled in the Westfield pool of Clark 
County which started Illinois as a major oil-producing 
State. The area is now known as the Southeastern oil 
field, and in the 39 years since its opening has produced 
444 million barrels of oil, or 43 per cent of the total 
production of the State. 

But production in the great Southeastern Illinois field 
declined rapidly after 1910, whereas for the 5 preceding 
years it had ranked third in the nation, In the year 1908, 
the field produced 33.7 million barrels, but by 1936 the 
yield had dropped to a low of 4.5 million barrels. The 
great oil discoveries in Oklahoma in 1910 drew the pros- 
pectors to richer territory and the Illinois production 
dropped very fast to a point relatively unimportant as 
compared with the new western fields. 

In 1937, the “Illinois basin” was discovered. This field 
rapidly brought Illinois into the front rank as a pro- 
ducer. The Illinois basin lies toward the west of the old 
Southeastern field and covers about 8,000 square miles. 
Its present boundaries are roughly from Mattoon on the 
north to Shawneetown on the south, and from Centralia 
and DuQuoin on the west to Mt. Carmel on the east. The 
largest producing wells have been found in Clay and 
Wayne counties. 

The question has been asked: Why were the fields of 
this Illinois basin so long in being developed? Briefly, the 
discovery of oil was prevented by mental limitations con- 
cerning certain geological concepts. Structural data on 
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the Illinois Basin were meave od gesfogists had long 
assumed that conditions here were unfavorable. But the 
discovery of oil in other states with similar geologic con- 
ditions — notably Michigan—catised the revision of 
former theories. These new concepts, together with in- 
vestigations begun by the Illinois Geological Survey in 
1926 and continued for ten years and reflection seismo- 
graph studies made by a major oil company in 1935, indi- 
cated the presence of oil in this area and led to the 
development of the Basin. 

From 1939 to 1942, petroleum led all Illinois minerals 
in dollar value. However, in 1943 an increase in both 
price and production put coal in first place. The graph on 
page 12 shows the trend of oil production since 1937. It 
has declined from a peak of 147,647,000 barrels in 1940 
to 106,391,000 in 1942 and to 82,260,000 in 1943. The dol- 
lar value of the oil in 1942 was roughly $144,800,000 and 
for 1943 it was $111,874,000. 

The total oil produced in Illinois since 1886 to 
August, 1944, amounts to 1,051 million barrels, estimated 
at $1,250,000,000, compared with an estimated value of 
$4,000,000,000 for the coal produced during the same 
period. In the past year, oil production has continued at 


a fairly even rate. The diminishing yield of old wells has 


been more than offset by new wells, which totaled 1,087 
in 1943 and will be equaled by new wells drilled in 1944. 

Most of Illinois crude oil moves by pipe lines to re- 
fineries near Chicago or to the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
refineries. Very little is refined at or near the fields. 
Natural gas from the oil fields, other than that used in 
field operations, has been used only locally by Illinois 
cities, partly because Texas-Oklahoma gas was already 
being consumed in the larger cities of the State. 

The future of Illinois oil depends on the imponder- 
ables of nature. A more favorable price for crude oil 
would tend to encourage more drilling, yet the pool may 
prove to be relatively small and further competitive pro- 
duction would only serve to exhaust the supply more 
quickly. The future uses of crude oil will also be a 
factor, since it is one of the materials from which Buna, 
or synthetic rubber, is produced. Grain is another source 
of synthetic rubber. It may be that in the future the 
great grain fields of Illinois will compete with the Illinois 
coal and oil fields as a supplier of this vital material. 
Who can tell! 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT 
AFTER THE WAR 


The mounting national debt has been “viewed with 
alarm” by some and applauded by others. Two schools of 
thought have developed, each fortified by a wealth of 
fiscal talent and actual examples to prove its points. By 
recent action of Congress, the national debt limit has been 
raised to $240,000,000,000. An unfinished world war and 
an unpredictable postwar cost bid fair to raise the debt 
limit still higher in time. 

One school of thought holds the view that economic 
stability and high levels of income and employment re- 
quire the adoption by the government of a fiscal program 
which adjusts expenditures, taxes, and borrowing to pre- 
scribed economic conditions. It holds, in general, that only 
with the aid of government spending can the economy 
be kept going at all. Since individuals do not choose to 
follow an investment program of sizable proportions, 
government assistance is necessary in providing an in- 
vestment program under which economic activity will 
expand. This, then, will provide an adequate flow of 
spending, and production will be self-regulating since 
people will then have enough money to buy whatever 
is produced. 

The other school favors the balancing of the Federal 
budget and a reduction of the public debt. Production of 
goods stands high in its table of economic recovery and 
health. It also holds that taxation impairs production and 
retards capital expansion, thereby bringing about unem- 
ployment and related ills, and that fiscal policy is no sub- 
stitute for the initiative and drive of a system of free 
enterprise. Production cannot be permanently aided 
merely by spending, if a fiscal system simultaneously 
penalizes business in developing its production of goods. 
The first school represents, to a considerable degree, the 
fiscal theory and practice of the present administration. 

Few, if any, can find fault with self-liquidating public 
expenditures on projects which yield an income sufficient 
to pay all operating costs and interest on the debt in- 
curred in financing the venture and finally liquidate the 
debt incurred before the project ceases to yield income. 
However, the number of such types of projects which 
would be necessary to keep the economy occupied is 
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definitely small. There seems little justification for the 
public financing of those projects which private capital 
might reasonably be expected to undertake. It is likewise 
doubtful whether such projects would bring a long-run 
increase in real national income or employment. Inves- 
tors of private capital will not undertake any sizable 
amount of private investment so long as a policy of pub- 
lic debt expansion is evident. One must not lose sight of 
the attitude of businessmen and investors whose normal 
reaction is that of fear of debt expansion. Likewise, one 
must not fear to challenge some of the taxes which ap- 
pear to be aimed at private business and private initiative, 
The businessman and the national economy have not 
reached the limits of their power to create and expand. 

The interest charges on the public debt constitute a 
tax obstruction to economic expansion. A large percent- 
age of the total tax burden is needed to meet interest 
payments on the public debt. An interest charge as high 
as the present one, or as high as it is likely to be, is a 
peculiarly heavy burden on both individuals and enter- 
prise, upon whom we might normally depend for capital 
expansion. The larger the debt, the greater the interest 
charge, and the smaller the amount of developmental 
capital available. 

The threat of inflation through large bank holdings 
of debt is ever present. In general, one may say that 
every sale of government securities to commercial banks 
constitutes an addition to the supply of money. This 
could become a real menace and a reality under certain 
liberal governmental debt policies. Accompanying the 
threat of inflation is the opposite ill — repudiation. The 
nation as a whole owes the debt to some of its citizens, 
enterprises, and institutions. The President once re- 
marked “Our national debt, after all, is an internal debt 
owed not only by the nation but to the nation. If our 
children have to pay interest on it, they will pay that 
interest to themselves.” By no means does this make the 
debt burdenless, and it is not merely a matter of book- 
keeping as some imply. 

The debt is actually owned by some of our citizens 
and bears interest payable by other citizens. It might be 
possible that the tax-interest-paying segment of our citi- 
zenry, on whom the burden rests, would object to paying 
another segment and seek means of avoiding the payment. 
The political possibilities of such an attitude should not 
be overlooked. 

The sheer magnitude of the debt, present and poten- 
tial, is a disturbing factor. Clearly the Federal Treasury 
can exert an influence on the capital market and, in so 
doing, affect free enterprise to a great degree. The 
Treasury boasts that the financing of this war has been 


‘accomplished at an average interest rate of slightly less 


than 134 per cent compared with an average rate of 44 
per cent interest rate in the last war. Interest rates have 
been stable in the wartime period. 

The Under Secretary of the United States Treasury 
holds that public opinion as to what constitutes a fair 
rate on borrowed funds has changed. He says, “I believe 
that this revolution in opinion has a sound basis in un- 
derlying economic realities, and is applicable to the com- 
ing times of peace also. I hope that the policies of the 
government will be directed to this end.” The low interest 
rate and the size of the debt may materially affect the 
supply of “venture capital” in the future. © 

The weight of the national debt argument lies on the 
side of reduction of the national debt and concurrent de- 
crease in taxes, for no amount of fiscal footwork can 
eliminate certain real dangers to the economy. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— AUGUST 


Spectacular progress on the war fronts has tended to 
bring the problem of postwar business and industry into 
sharp relief. The defeat of Germany will cause sharp 
reductions in production of war materials estimated at 
40 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Drastic cuts in production of war materials would 
not only free vast quantities of steel, rubber, lumber, 
cement, textiles—all of them now scarce—for civilian 
production but would also cause the laying off of tens 
and hundreds of thousands of civilian war workers whose 
numbers have grown from 4.5,to 12 millions in the past 
four years. The country would suffer from a business 
recession until retooling for civilian production had been 
accomplished and factories were ready to reemploy 
workers. 

Fear of some such general chaos has motivated WPB 
to urge that plans for reconversion be laid down and as 
much as possible be done before V-day arrives. Fear of 
sudden and drastic cuts in orders has given both em- 
ployers and employees the “cutback” jitters. To date 
this fear has not been justified: one to three months’ 
warning has generally been given and cuts have gener- 
ally not been drastic. According to the War Manpower 
Commission, in over half the cases of cutbacks recently 
reviewed no employees were released and only 15,000 
were, Or were to be, dropped altogether, some not until 
early 1945, and 200,000 new workers were needed to make 
increased supplies of munitions, trucks, etc. However, 
the problem could become critical in a short time. 

War Mobilization Director Byrnes has now approved 
of four orders, namely: (1) on July 15 some restrictions 
on the use of aluminum and magnesium were lifted; 
(2) on July 22 the manufacture of a few models of post- 
war products was authorized; (3) on July 29 the placing 


of unrated orders for machine tools for civilian goods 
manufacture was granted; and (4) on August 15 WPB 
regional directors were permitted to allow a limited pro- 
duction of about 100 scarce civilian goods ranging from 
alarm clocks to X-ray machines, where it would not 
interfere with the war effort. 

Th@ last order was the so-called “spot authorization” 
plan from which so much had been anticipated. It was 
considerably watered down by the elimination of unim- 
portant items and by the imposition of employment ceil- 
ings in Group I and II critical labor areas. Nonetheless 
regional boards were flooded with applications, despite 
the fact that any would-be manufacturer of civilian goods 
had to be sure- that he had a labor surplus, that he had 
the needed raw materials, and that he would be per- 
mitted to sell at a profitable price. 

The OPA has promised to maintain a tight lid on 
prices and to place ceilings on goods coming back into 
production. 

Certain trends in reconversion stand out. The Army 
and Navy still dominate production planning and point 
to the need for sharp increases in the output of rubber 
tires, artillery ammunition, tanks, etc. Second, small 
businesses will be favored in the first steps toward recon- 
version. Third, reconversion will be carried out on a 
regional basis as labor supplies permit. Fourth, conserva- 
tives are in control in Congress, hence controls will be 
dropped as soon as possible and any reconversion law that 
is passed will have few New Deal trappings. Last, the 
Federal Reserve adjusted index of industrial production 
shows a gradual decline since the November peak of 
247 to 235 in June, which signifies that reconversion is 
due. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—AUGUST 


Business activity continued to show a downward trend in’ 


Illinois in July despite the announced need for more tanks, 
construction equipment, munitions, and other war ma- 
teriel. Even steel production, although at capacity in the 
Chicago area, was 2.2 per cent below the last year level, 
relative to capacity. Employment in the Chicago area was 
virtually unchanged (—0.1%) and up slightly (0.4%) 
downstate. Foods, paper goods, and publishing showed the 
usual seasonal gains at the middle of the month, but 
except these, only agricultural] implements, a leading IIli- 
nois industry, showed gains both in workers and wage 
payments. Another industry in which Illinois is a leader, 
the tool and die industry, looked to the immediate future 
with great confidence as reconversion plans got under 
Way. 

The declining rate in munitions production so alarmed 
Lt. General Somervell that he asked that deficits in war 
production schedules be made up by October so that out- 
put then would exceed that of June by 24 per cent. Short- 
age of man power is cited as the chief reason for the 
lag. 

The Regional War Production Board announced 
bluntly that the easing of production controls would in- 
crease civilian production but little in the Chicago area, 
which has the second largest number of war contracts 
and contains twice as many Group I critical labor areas 
as any other section of the country. Nearly 40,000 workers 
are needed for essential work and the figure is likely to 
rise to 70,000 by the end of the year. 
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The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank reported that the 
Seventh District was being hard pressed industrially by 
districts in the South and West which had made spec- 
tacular gains in recent months. This was despite the fact 
that industrial expansion since 1940 has exceeded $4 bil- 
lions, greater than in any other Federal Reserve district 
and 23.3 per cent of the national total. About 80 per cent 
of the new plants have been financed by the Federal 
Government and 85 per cent have gone into operation 
since January 1, 1943. One-third of the Seventh District's 
new growth is in Illinois. 

The August 1 prospects for the corn crop are not so 
bright as they were a month ago, owing to the drought. 
The average yield for the state is now estimated at 45 
bushels an acre compared with 50 in 1943 and 54.5 in the 
bumper year of 1942. However, a 7 per cent increase in 
acreage planted may keep this year’s production at nearly 
average level unless frosts do further damage. Because of 
heavy May rains the crop is late. The corn outlook is 
good in the upper part of the State. Soybeans have suf- 
fered less from the drought than corn because 80 per cent 
of the beans are grown in the upper part of the state. 
Production will be off about 5 per cent. 

The Midwest Land Tenure Committee, representing 
13 midwestern agricul‘ural colleges and sponsored by the 
Farin Foundation, warns that agricultural land prices are 
on the average as high as long-time earnings are able 


to, support and in some communities have exceeded that 


level. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Percentage changes between July, 1943, and July, 1944, in 
various indicators which measure business activity in Illi- 
nois are shown in Table I and Chart 1. Construction con- 
tracts awarded showed the largest percentage decrease, 
19.8 per cent, and building permits the next largest, 
7.5 per cent. 

Coal production decreased 6.1 per cent and pefroleum 
production 5.8 per cent, whereas electric power consump- 
tion increased 4.8 per cent. 

Bank debits had a larger increase, 15.3 per cent, than 
any other indicator. This was partly due to the influence 
of the Fifth War Loan drive, which continued into July. 
Life insurance sales increased 9.9 per cent, and farm 
prices 0.5 per cent. The cost of living in Chicago in- 
creased 2.9 per cent; the index attained the highest point 
recorded since 1930. 


Department store sales increased 9.0 per cent, manu- : 


facturing pay rolls, 8.8 per cent, and total industrial pay 
rolls, 7.9 per cent. Total industrial employment decreased 
0.9 per cent and manufacturing employment 0.1 per cent. 

When July, 1944, figures are compared with those for 
June, as shown in Table I, a large increase, 20.9 per cent, 
is shown in construction contracts awarded. Rather large 
decreases occurred in: building permits, 20.8 per cent; 
coal production, 14.6 per cent; and department store sales, 
14.0 per cent. The other indicators varied from an in- 
crease of 2.7 per cent in petroleum production to a de- 
crease of 6.0 per cent in bank debits. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 
July, 1944, from 
Indicators 


July June 
1943 1 
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Bank debits! 

Building permits* 

Coal production? 

Construction contracts awarded‘. .. 
Cost of living in Chicago® 
Department store sales*® 

Electric power consumption’ 
Employment, industry 
Employment, manufacturing* 
Farm prices* 

Life insurance sales (ordinary)*.. . . 
Pay rolls, industry? 

Pay rolls, manufacturing*......... 
Petroleum production’® 
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1Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; *Illinois 

ment of Labor; "Illinois Department of Minesand Minerals; 

‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 

Regional ce; ‘Bureau of the Census; ‘Illinois Commerce Com- 

mission; *University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- 

surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; “State 
Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices for July, 1944, were only 0.9 per cent 
higher than in July, 1943. In contrast, similar comparisons 
showed that prices for July, 1943, were 4.6 per cent 
higher than those in 1942, which were 11.1 per cent higher 
than those in 1941. Increases occurred in chemicals and 
allied products, building materials, fuel and lighting ma- 
terials, house furnishing goods, and textile products, 
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Chart 1 — Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
July, 1943, to July, 1944 


whereas decreases occurred in hides and leather products, 
foods, and farm products. The decrease for all commodi- 
ties from the June price was 0.2 per cent, and no indi- 
vidual classification showed a variation greater than 0.7 
per cent. 
TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


July, 1944 
Percentage Change 
Commodity from 


Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials... . 

Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products. . 

House furnishing goods 

Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 

Semimanufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

All commodities other than 
farm products 

All commodities other than 
farm products and food 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


For July, 1944, bank debits in the fifteen reporting IIli- 


nois cities were 15.3 per cent above those for July, 1943, 
but 6.0 per cent below those for June, 1944, The influence 
of the Fifth War Loan drive was evident in both the 
June and July figures, the total for July being surpassed 
in 1944 only by those for June and March, the months 
when the quarterly income tax payments were due. 

The increase in bank debits for the Illinois cities over 
the July, 1943, figure compared favorably with those for 
the Chicago Federal Reserve District, 12.6 per cent; for 
the St. Louis District, 9.7 per cent; and for the United 
States, 11.6 per cent. The decreases from the June, 1944, 
amounts for the same classifications were 8.1 per cent, 
14.9 per cent, and 13.0 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Bons 
July July June uly 
City 1944 1943 1944 
- July June 
1943 1944 
Teed $6,724,750 $5,833,241 -| $7,156,497 +15.3 — 6.0 
Bloomington 22,956 17,899 24,812 +28.3 — 7.5 
6,217,534 5 ,405 ,738 6,617 ,574 +15.0 — 6.0 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 78,975 75,962 82,377 + 4.0 — 4.1 
15,287 13,116 15,005 +16.6 + 1.9 
60 , 838 56,141 64,953 + 8.4 6.3 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

The $50,123,000 paid for ordinary life insurance in 
Illinois in July, 1944, was an increase of 9.9 per cent over 
the amount sold a year ago but a decrease of 4.6 per cent 
from that sold the preceding month. Sales in the United 
States increased 10.0 per cent and decreased 9.8 per cent, 
respectively, for the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


Commercial Failures 


Illinois had 12 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
$113,000, in June, 1944, as compared with 19 failures, with 
liabilities of $114,000, in June, 1943. For the first half 
year of 1944, there were 66 failures, with liabilities of 
$709,000, whereas for the same period in 1943 there were 
174 failures, with liabilities of $1,143,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Cash farm income in Illinois, as reported by the United June January-June 

States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was $102,622,- Year 

000 for May, 1944, as compared with $97,563,000 for May, Failures! Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 

1943, an increase of 5.2 per cent. The amount was an 

increase of 12.7 per cent from the April, 1944, figure. For ra ie 12 $ 113 66 $ 709 

the corresponding periods cash farm income in the United ESS: 19 114 174 1,143 

States increased 3.7 per cent and 3.5 per cent, respectively. 1942.......-..-. 67 472 456 4,450 
Comparison of the cash farm income for the first five 12 568 467 5,056 

68 595 558 53113 
months of 1944 with the same period in 1943 showed in- EES eee 116 1,238 689 7,845 


creases of 12.6 per cent for Illinois and 11.6 per cent for 
the United States. 


_ Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Coal production of shipping mines in Illinois for July, 
1944, was 5,342,032 tons, a decrease of 6.1 per cent from 
that of July, 1943, and of 14.6 per cent from June, 1944. 
However, the production for the first seven months of 
1944 was 41,779,695 tons, an increase of 9.8 per cent over 
the 38,058,054 tons for the corresponding period in 1943. 

Shaft mines accounted for 4,217,000 tons and strip 
mines for 1,125,021 tons of coal preduction in July. The 
number of shipping mines reporting was 106; there were 
26,284 men who worked; and the average number of days 
worked was 18.6. 


Petroleum 


In July, 1944, petroleum production in Illinois was 6,361,- 
000 barrels, a decrease of 5.8 per cent from the amount 
for July, 1943, but an increase of 2.7 per cent over that 
for June, 1944. Production for the first seven months of 
the year was 45,388,000 barrels, a decrease of 6.8 per cent 
from the 48,675,000 barrels recorded for the same period 
in 1943. 

The total number of producing wells completed in July 
was 132 as compared with 98 in July last year and 117 
in June this year. The number of new producing wells 
for the first seven months of 1943 was 658, whereas there 
were 596 in the corresponding period last year. 


Electric Power 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production in Illinois for July, 1944, as 
shown by the report of the Federal Power Commission, 
was 1,154,754,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 2.7 per 
cent over that for July, 1943, and of 0.1 per cent over 
that for June, 1944. 

Production for the United States showed an increase 
of 1.7 per cent for July over the same month a year ago 
and of 1.0 per cent over the preceding month. 


Electric Power Consumption 


‘(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 


measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest electric utility companies in Illinois 
reported that in July, 1944, they sold to ultimate con- 
sumers 992,173,708 kilowatt hours of electricity. This was 
a 4.8 per cent increase over sales for July, 1943, but a 
decrease of 1.4 per cent from those of June, 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
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cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In July, 1944, building permits valued at $4,108,161 
were issued in the 181 reporting Illinois cities, a decrease 
of 7.5 per cent from July, 1943, and of 20.8 per cent from 
June, 1944. 

The value of new residential building permits was 35.9 
per cent less than that for the same month a year ago, 
whereas that for new nonresidential building was 1.8 per 
cent more, and that for additions, alterations, repairs, and 
installations 71.3 per cent more. All three classifications 
showed decreases from the valuations for the preceding 
month, 30.6 per cent, 20.7 per cent, and 5.3 per cent, 
respectively. 

For the first seven months of 1944, the value of build- 
ing permits amounted to $30,210,520, an increase of 67.2 
per cent over the $18,064,162 reported for the first seven 
months of 1943. “ 

The value of building permits for the city of Chicago 
for July, 1944, was $2,231,205, a decrease of 29.1 per cent 
from that for the preceding month. Declines occurred in 
all three classifications. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts awarded in Illinois 
in July, 1944, was $9,852,000, a decrease of 19.8 per cent 
from the figure for July, 1943, but an increase of 20.9 
per cent over that for June, 1944. 

Table V shows how the amount awarded was allocated, 
a little more than one-half going to total building whereas 
in 1943 over three-fourths went to total building. The 
decrease from the previous year was due to the decline 
in residential and in nonresidential building, for public 
works and utilities showed a large increase. 

A comparison of the first seven months of 1944 with 
the same period in 1943 showed decreases of 36.6 per 
cent in total construction contracts awarded, of 43.3 per 
cent in total building, of 61.1 per cent in nonresidential 
building, and of 18.3 per cent in public works and utilities, 
whereas residential building showed a gain of 9.9 per cent. 

The value of total construction in the 37 eastern statés 
for July, 1944, was 3.7 per cent greater than for the same 
month a year ago. However, the figure for the seven- 
month period was 43.4 per cent less than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
jul Jul j July, 1944, frora 
d uly uly une 
Type of Construction 1944 1943 1944 
July June 
1943 1944 
Total Construction. .| $9,852 $12,288 £8,152 —19.8 | + 20.9 
Total Building........ 5,302 9,651 5,502 | —45.1] — 3.6 
Residential. ........ 2,686 4,675 2,420 —42.6 | + 11.0 
Nonresidential...... 2,616 4,976 3,082 —47.4 | — 15.1 
Public works and 
4,550 2,637 2,650 +72.5 | + 71.7 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 43 independent department stores in IIli- 
nois indicate that sales were 9.0 per cent higher in July, 
1944, than in July, 1943, but 14.0 per cent lower than in 
June, 1944, The June sales figure was 8.0 per cent below 
that of May; however, part of the decrease in June and 
July may be attributed to the effect of the Fifth War 
Loan drive, which deflected some consumer purchasing 
power to investment in securities. Despite the decline in 
sales in June and July, the total for the first seven months 
of 1944 was 7.0 per cent higher than for the correspond- 
ing period in 1943, 

Chicago had 10 reporting independent department 
stores, whose sales for July, 1944, were 2.0 per cent 
higher than for the same month a year ago, but 19.0 per 
cent lower than for June this year. Sales for the first 
seven months were 4.0 per cent higher than for the cor- 
responding seven-month period in 1943. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 
July, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 

July June 
1943 1944 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +9 —14 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... + 6 — 6 

Grocery stores (without fresh meats) + 5 wi 

Combination stores (groceries, meats) +9 . 
Meat markets, fish markets........ + § —1 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. .. + 8 + 2 
Eating and Drinking Places......... + 6 + 4 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms + 5 + 3 
re +10 + 6 
General Stores (with foods).......... + 7 + 3 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +34 +17 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... - 7 — 3 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . + 5 —13 
Apparel +15 —23 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores +18 —31 
Family clothing stores............ +11 —15 
Women's ready-to-wear stores..... +12 —22 
Automotive Group. ................ —19 — 4 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. —19 —4 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group .. . — 6 —15 
Household appliance dealers....... —14 — 3 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. +11 +1 
— § 8 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . +20 + 6 


Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 1,918 independent retail stores other than de- 
partment stores in Illinois for July, 1944, were 6.0 per 
cent higher than in July, 1943, but 6.0 per cent lower than 
in June this year. Total sales for the first seven months 
of this year were 8.0 per cent greater than those for the 
same period last year. 

The largest sales increases for July compared with 
July, 1943, were liquor stores, 34.0 per cent; shoe stores, 
33.0 per cent; lumber-building materials dealers, 20.0 
per cent; men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 18.0 per 
cent; the apparel group 15.0 per cent; florist’s, 13.0 per 
cent; women’s ready-to-wear stores, 12.0 per cent; and 
family clothing stores and the lumber-building-hardware 
group, 11.0 per cent each. Eleven other classifications 
showed increases varying from 10.0 per cent down to 
5.0 per cent. 

Rather large sales decreases were shown by the auto- 
motive group and motor vehicle dealers, 19.0 per cent 
each; and by household appliance dealers, 14.0 per cent. 
Six other classifications showed sales declines varying 
from 2.0 to 7.0 per cent. 

Compared with figures for a month ago, liquor sales 
increased 17.0 per cent, and twenty other classifications 
showed changes varying from a 6.0 per cent increase to a 
10.0 per cent decrease. Large sales decreases were shown 
by shoe stores, and dry goods and general merchandise 
stores, 13.0 per cent each; family clothing stores, furni- 
ture stores, furniture-household-radio group, 15.0 per cent 
each; florists, 19.0 per cent; women’s ready-to-wear 
stores, 22.0 per cent; the apparel group, 23.0 per cent; 
and men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 31.0 per cent. 

Chicago had 656 reporting independent retail stores 
other than department stores, whose sales for July, 1944, 
were 8.0 per cent higher than a year ago, but 8.0 per cent 
lower than a month ago. Sales for the first seven months 
of the year were 10.0 per cent higher than for the same 
period in 1943. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 


Percentage Change 

July, 1944, from 

City and Population Group 

July - June 
1943 1944 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... +8 —12 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +5 —10 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... + 2 — 9 
_ +1 —13 
ock Island-Moline............ + 6 — 7 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +11 -— 5 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. -—1 — 3 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. +15 +4 
Places of less than 2,500.......... + 6 +1 


*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income_of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment, as reported by a sample group of IIlinois 
industrial establishments, for July, 1944, was 0.1 per cent 
higher than that for June, whereas pay rolls for the same 
group decreased 1.6 per cent. There is usually a decrease 
in industrial activity in July as compared with June, so 
that the current situation is more favorable than might 
be expected. Total industrial employment decreased 0.9 
per cent from that of July, 1943, but pay rolls increased 
7.9 per cent. 

Employment in the manufacturing establishments de- 
creased 0.1 per cent from the June figure and also from 
that for July a year ago. Compared with June, employ- 
ment increased in paper goods, printing, and publishing 
establishments, 2.7 per cent; in food, beverages, and to- 
bacco, 1.8 per cent; in rubber products, 1.7 per cent; in 
transportation equipment, 1.2 per cent; and in chemicals 
and allied products, 1.0 per cent. However, these increases 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


TABLE VIII 


were more than counterbalanced by decreases in clothing 
and millinery, 3.7 per cent; leather and allied products, 
1.9 per cent; textiles, 1.3 per cent; wood and allied prod- 
ucts, 1.2 per cent; metals and machinery, 1.0 per cent; 
and stone, clay, and glass, 0.3 per cent. Pay rolls in the 
manufacturing industries were down 2.3 per cent from 
those of June but were still 8.8 per cent higher than in 
July, 1943. Rubber products, paper goods, printing, and 
publishing, and food, beverages and tobacco were the 
only manufactuting groups showing pay-roll increases 
over those for June. 

Nonmanufacturing establishments showed increases 
over the June figures in employment, 0.8 per cent, and in 
pay rolls, 1.5 per cent. The largest increase occurred in 
building construction and contracting, 18.4 per cent in 
employment ‘and 25.7 per cent in pay rolls. Industries 
showing small increases in both employment and pay 
rolls were: wholesale trade, mail order houses, services, 
and public utilities. 

Gross weekly earnings in all reporting establishments 
were $52.93 for men, $30.91 for women, and $45.51 for 
the two combined. In manufacturing establishments, they 
were $53.80 for men, $32.12 for women, and $47.66 for 
both combined. Weekly earnings were lower than in June; 
to some extent the decline was the result of the Fourth 
of July holiday and the prevalence of vacations in this 
period. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 


ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change July, 1944, from June, 1944 


All Reporting 
Establishments 


Nonmanufacturing 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


Establishments 


Employment 


Pay Rolls 


Pay Rolls 


Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment 


TOTAL ALL CITIES................. +0.1 —1.6 


-0.1 —2.3 (+0.8 +1.5 


CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA..| . —0.1 —1.4 


—0.4 —2.4 +1.0 +2.8 


DOWNSTATE AREA......... +0.4 —2.0 


—0.7 —1.6 +1.0 +2.9 
+1.1 —6.2 —0.4 +1.3 
+0.5 —1.9 +0.1 —2.7 


ond dees +1.8 +1.7 


nkakee-Bradley area.............. —1.0 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby............... +2.0 —7 
dads suas vows —0.5 —2 
Sterling-Rock Falls.......:.......... —2.0 


—1.6 —7.5 —3.2 +5.5 
+12.4 +9.4 
+2.0 +1.6 +0.7 +2.4 
—0.2 +0.1 —10.3 —26.9 


—1.4 —1.3 —0.1 —7.9 
+1.9 —1.4 —7.6 —2.0 
+2.2 —1.2 
—2.0 —8.8 —1.6 +2.3 
+0.9 —2.7 —7.3 —9.0 
—5.1 
+2.3 —7.1 —1.6 —4.8 
—0.6 +1.8 —1.7 +6.9 
+1.6 +2.5 —0.7 —1.8 
—0.5 —2.3 0.0 —4.2 
—1.0 —5.5 —4.3 —4.3 
—0.z +0.2 ve 
+1.1 —1.5 —1.2 —3.2 
+0.7 —0.9 
+0.3 —1.3 —0.5 —6.6 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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COST OF LIVING 


(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. The cost of food accounts for 
40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of the cost of living for Chicago on the 
1935-1939 base was 126.1 for July, 1944. This was an in- 
crease of 2.9 per cent over the index for July, 1943, and 
of 1.0 per cent above that for June, 1944. The increase 
in the cost of living over the July, 1943, index was the 
result of increases in each of the commodity groups: 
house furnishings, 15.1 per cent; clothing, 5.8 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 4.9 per cent; fuel, electricity, and ice, 18 
per cent; and food, 1.1 per cent. 

The increase over the previous month was largely 
due to an increase of 2.4 per cent in the cost of food, 
which was caused by higher prices of eggs and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Higher prices for men’s work 
trousers, undershirts, and work shoes accounted for the 
slight rise, 0.1 per cent, in clothing costs. The 0.1 per cent 
increase in the miscellaneous group was a result of in- 


TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 
Percentage Change 
July, 1944, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
July June 100 
1943 1944 
AR + 2.9 +1.0 126.1 
1.1 +2.4 138.6 
Fuel, electricity, andice} + 1.8 0.0 105.1 
House furnishings.... . . +15.1 0.0 138.7 
Miscellaneous ......... + 4.9 +0.1 119.4 


*June survey. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


creases in the cost of some beauty shop services. No 
change was recorded for house furnishings or for fuel, 
electricity, and ice, and rents were still based on the June 
survey. 

For the United States, the index of the cost of living 
for July, 1944, was 126.1 on the 1935-1939 base, 1.8 per 
cent higher than for July a year ago, and 0.6 per cent 
higher than for June, 1944. 


Retail Food Prices 


The retail cost of food in Chicago for July, 1944, was 
1.1 per cent higher than in July, 1943. The only items 
which showed a decrease in price were eggs, 5.4 per cent, 
and fats and oils, 2.2 per cent, whereas increases oc- 
curred in cereals and bakery goods, fruits and vegetables, 
sugar, meats, and beverages. The increase of 2.4 per cent 
in retail food prices over those for last month was largely 
due to increases of 10.3 per cent in the price of eggs and 
of 7.3 per cent in the price of fresh fruits and vegetables; 
however, small increases occurred in cereals and bakery 
goods, sugar, meat, beverages, and dairy products. 


Most of the decrease of 2.0 per cent in the cost of food” 


in Peoria in July, 1944, from that for the same month a 
year ago can be attributed to a decrease in the price of 
eggs, 14.3 per cent, and in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
5.2 per cent. When compared with June, 1944, the cost 
of food increased 1.6 per cent, likewise largely because 


of an increase of 10.9 per cent in the price of eggs and 


of £.3 per cent in the price of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

In July, 1944, the price of food in Springfield showed 
no change from that for July a year ago. However, there 
were increases in the price of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
3.5 per cent; of dried fruits and vegetables, 2.2 per cent; 
and of cereals and bakery goods, 2.0 per cent. These in- 
creases were counterbalanced by decreases in the price 
of eggs, 10.4 per cent; sugar and sweets, 3.5 per cent; 
canned fruits and vegetables, 2.7 per cent; fats and oils, 
2.3 per cent; meats, 0.2 per cent; and dairy products and 
beverages, 0.1 per cent each. The cost of food was 2.3 per 
cent higher than in June, 1944. This was largely the re- 
sult of an increase in the price of eggs, 18.7 per cent, and 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, 8.0 per cent, whereas there 
was very little change in the price of the other com- 
modities. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change July, 1944, from 
Commodity Group July, 1943 June, 1944 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
AD + 1.1 — 2.0 0.0 + 2.4 + 1.6 +2.3 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 4.4 + 1.3 + 2.0 + 1.9 -— 0.2 + 0.3 
on cat + 0.8 0.9 — 0.2 + 0.6 + 0.3 + 0.6 
as — 5.4 —14.3 —10.4 +10.3 +10.9 +18.7 
Fruits and vegetables.................. + 2.7 — 3.9 + 2.0 + 5.6 + 3.8 + 5.6 
dase + 3.0 — 5.2 + 3.5 + 7.3 + 5.3 + 8.0 
+ 2.6 + 0.4 + 2.2 — 2.0 0.3 0.0 
+ 0.2 0.1 - 0.1 + 0.1 0.0 0.0 
— 2.2 — 1.6 — 2.3 0.2 0.0 0.2 
Sugar + 1.9 + 2.1 — 3.5 + 1.3 0.0 — 0.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 4 

A sharp reduction of activity in the metals and machinery 
group in July was largely responsible for declines of 1.7 per 
cent in employment and 7.0 per cent im pay rolls. Nonmanu- 
facturing establishments showed a decrease of 3.2 per cent in 
number of workers, but wage payments rose 5.5 per cent. The 
valuation of building permits issued was $20,957, an increase 
of 31.1 per cent over June. Bank debits were 4.1 per cent 
lower than in June, but 26.8 per cent more than a year ago. 
July retail sales were 6 per cent less than those for June. 
For the first seven months of 1944, department store sales 
were 15.3 per cent above the total for the corresponding 
period in 1943. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the largest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, rail- 
road supplies, gas and electric appliances, machinery, 
musical instruments, and radio and auto accessories.) 

For the seventh consecutive month, employment in the 
reporting establishments has declined. The only important 
manufacturing group which increased activity in July was 
paper goods, printing, and publishing, which usually shows 
a seasonal advance at this time. All important nonmanufac- 
turing concerns registered increases in both employment and 
pay rolls. July indexes for Chicago manufacturing industries, 
on the 1935-1939 base, were 154.0 for employment and 294.6 
for pay rolls. Bank debits were 6.0 per cent below those for 
June. Building permit valuations were 29.1 per cent less than 
the June figures. For the seven-month period, retail sales 
were 8 per cent higher than for January-July, 1943, but 12 
per cent below the June total. The cost of living increased 
1.0 per cent, largely because of a 2.4 per cent rise in retail 
food prices. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list’of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 


Employment decreased 1.5 per cent and pay rolls 2.3 per 
cent in July as compared with June. For manufacturing con- 
cerns, there was a decline of 0.2 per cent in number of 
workers, but a slight increase of 0.1 per cent in wage pay- 
ments. Increased activity was noted for clothing manufac- 
turers. The declines of 10.3 per cent and 26.9 per cent, 
respectively, for employment and pay rolls in the nonmanu- 
facturing group were largely due to sharp reductions in 
building and construction. No building permits were reported 
for July. Bank debits were 10.1 per cent lower than in June, 
but 8.0 per cent higher than a year ago. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybean 
production and processing. The city has important con- 
*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 


Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 

Decatur was one of the four Illinois cities for which 
gains were reported in both employment and pay rolls. The 
increases were considerable, 5.5 per cent for number of 
employees and 9.2 per cent for wages paid. The transporta- 
tion equipment group, in which important war production 
plants are classified, reported substantial gains. Although 
there was a decrease of 19.8 per cent in valuation of building 
permits issued, there was increased activity in actual con- 
struction, caused by an addition to a war plant. Retail sales 
were 5 per cent lower than in June, but 15 per cent higher 
than a year ago; for the seven-month comparison, 1944 sales 
exceeded those of 1943 by 12 per cent. Bank debits, although 
32.6 per cent more than in July, 1943, were 12.8 per cent 
below those for June. a 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 
smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil 
refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

Employment and pay rolls declined 1.2 per cent and 2.3 
per cent, respectively. Food manufacturing showed gains for 
the third consecutive month, but these did not suffice to offset 
declines in metals and machinery and in chemicals. Little 
change occurred in the numbers employed by nonmanufactur- 
ing firms, but all subgroups except services showed declines 
in total wage payments. Building permit valuations, amount- 
ing to $43,375, more than tripled the June figure. Bank debits 
were 4.1 per cent lower than in June, but 4.0 per cent above 
those reported for July, 1943. Retail sales declined 7 per 
cent in the month, but were practically the same asa year ago. 


ELGIN (Pop. 38,333) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy 
products, thread and yarn, automobile accessories, water 
softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, 
ovens, cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. 
Publishing is another important industry.) 

For the second consecutive month, employment gained 
and pay rolls declined. Metals and machinery concerns em- 
ployed more workers in July than in June, but had smaller 
pay rolls. The nonmanufacturing group reported decreases of 
7.6 per cent in employment and 2.0 per cent in total wage 
payments. Subgroups which showed declines in both employ- 
ment and pay rolls were wholesale and retail trade and 
building construction. Bank debits were 2.7 per cent below the 
June figure, and 19.2 per cent more than a year ago. The 
valuation of building permits issued in July was $117,710. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, sur- 
rounded by a rich grain and dairy farm region. Some 
important industries are insurance and the manufacture 
of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil burners, 
windmills, medicines, food products, printing and elec- 
trical equipment.) 

For all reporting establishments there was an increase of 
1.8 per cent in number of workers, but a decline of 1.3 per 
cent in pay rolls. Increased employment in the metals and 
machinery and paper goods, printing, and publishing con- 
cerns offset declines in other groups. Pay-roll declines were 
registered by all groups except the two mentioned and were 
especially sharp in food manufacturing. Building permits 
valued at $5,900 were issued in July. 
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KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paint, 
foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 


Both employment and pay rolls declined in July for all 
reporting establishments, 1.0 per cent and 5.0 per cent, 
respectively. Metals and machinery firms reported substantial 
decreases in number of workers and total wage payments. 
Declines occurred also in wood products and clothing manu- 
facturing. For chemical concerns both employment and pay 
rolls increased. Building permit valuations for July amounted 
to $33,328. Department store sales were 6.0 per cent less than 
in June, but 21.7 per cent above those for a year ago. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

There was a slight decrease of 1.0 per cent in employ- 
ment in July, whereas pay rolls declined 12.0 per cent. Bank 
debits declined 9.9 per cent from the June total and were 8.1 
per cent lower than in July, 1943. Sales tax collections indi- 
cate that retail trade is well above that of a year ago. A 
retail sales class will again be conducted in the local high 
school, and new courses in time and motion study and ma- 
chines will be offered. An industrial survey of the city has 
recently been completed which diagrams all available indus- 
trial space and sites. ay 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It also 
manufactures cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, malleable 
iron, steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and 
furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of 
the State.) 

Peoria was one of the four cities which reported in- 
creases in both employment and pay rolls, largely because of 
increased activity shown by the distilleries, which are classi- 
fied in the food manufacturing group. For metals and ma- 
chinery, the number of workers declined but total wage pay- 
ments showed a slight increase. Bank debits, although 
somewhat lower than in June, were 33.9 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Retail sales, although 7 per cent lower than a 
month ago, were 22 per cent above the amount for July, 1943. 
For the seven-mouth period, retail sales were 12 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding period last year. Building 
permit valuations were 88.7 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding month. Food prices were 1.6 per cent higher for the 
month. New homes and reconversion of old dwellings into 
multiple units are being planned to relieve the housing 
shortage. Surplus war materials released in the area are 
being catalogued for the benefit of local industries. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 


Both employment and pay rolls declined, 0.5 per cent and 
2.5 per cent, respectively. Decreased activity was reported by 
transportation equipment, paper goods, printing, and pub- 
lishing and food manufacturing concerns and in building con- 
struction and contracting. A very great increase in building 
permit valuations resulted from the plans for erecting a large 


hospital. There was a 4.1 per cent decrease in bank debits in 
July, but the amount was 17.3 per cent more than the figure 
for a year ago. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 

Declines of 1.1 per cent in employment and 5.5 per cent 
in pay rolls were caused by substantial reductions in the 
operations of metals and machinery firms. Paper goods, print- 
ing, and publishing and food manufacturing were the only 
industries which reported increases in both number of work- 
ers and wage payments. Bank debits were 6.3 per cent lower 
than a month ago, but 8.4 per cent more than in July, 1943. 
The valuation of building permits issued was $108,340. Re- 
tail sales showed a decline of 16 per cent for the month, but 
were practically the same for the first seven months of 1944 
as in the same period of 1943. There was a decrease of 8.3 
per cent in electric sales to ultimate consumers. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are insurance, lumber mills, sash and door factories, glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 


In Rock Island there was a slight decline in employment 
and a small increase in wage payments. Metals and machinery 
was the only group with increases in both number of workers 
and pay rolls. The Arsenal is not included in the reporting 
firms. Bank debits were 2.1 per cent higher than in June and 
24.1 per cent more than a year ago. Building permit valua- 
tions amounted to $52,110, only 0.8 per cent less than in 
June. Retail sales in the area declined 7 per cent but were 6 
per cent higher than in July, 1943. In Moline an employ- 
ment decline of 0.7 per cent and a pay roll gain of 2.0 per 
cent largely reflect operations of the metals and machinery 
group. Bank debits increased 1.9 per cent. Department store 
sales declined 13.4 per cent for the month but were 5.9 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 

Plans for the third Agriculture-Industry Conference and 
for a contract termination school are under way. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the State Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 

Increased employment in transportation equipment and 
food manufacturing firms resulted in a small increase in 
number of workers for all reporting establishments. Reduc- 
tions in wage payments in coal mines and in the important 
metals and machinery establishments offset the increased pay 
rolls of other groups. Bank debits were down 2.1 per cent 
in July but 20.1 per cent more than a year ago. Valuation of 
building permits was 45.3 per cent less than in June. Retail 
sales were 6 per cent below those of June, but 5 per cent 
higher than in July, 1943. The increase of 2.3 per cent in 
food costs resulted largely from substantial rises in the 
prices of eggs and fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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